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contemporary thought. If we believe that we know the
nature of the Good, then surely it is our most important
educational task to reveal that knowledge to others, just
as we teach them the laws of arithmetic or chemistry. It
is precisely for that view, shared of necessity to some
extent by any educator, that naive and superficial thinkers
accuse Plato of fascism. And there is this justification for
their view: that our society is based upon the view that in
matters of religion and, to an as yet much less extent, in
morals, there shall be the widest possible tolerance. We
agree over the laws of chemistry; over religion we can but
agree to differ, aiid such an agreement superficially offers
an insecure basis for an education.
From 1870 until 1944 the State, in its control over the
schools,- took the view that the principles of moral
behaviour required no support from religious beliefs. The
schools were free to give religious teaching or not, as they
thought fit, and, if given, such religious teaching had to
be free of dogmatic elements, though precisely what was
meant by this was left discreetly vague. The controversies
of 1870 and 1902 showed how deeply the religious back-
ground of education was felt to affect the national life,
but it was left for the Act of 1944 to take the remarkable
course of compelling State-aided schools to include
religious teaching and worship in their education, toler-
ance being preserved by making the teaching undenom-
inational, and freedom maintained by giving the parent
the right to withdraw the child from divinity lessons. The
Act is attempting to overcome the dangers arising from a
secular education that A. E. Taylor summarized in a
passage that is worth quoting at some length: